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The  Need  for 
Health  Marketing 

A  health  agency  has  received 
funding  to  conduct  a  campaign  to 
increase  the  number  of  infants  and 
children  receiving  immunizations 
against  childhood  diseases  at  local 
clinics.  Part  of  the  funding  will  be 
used  to  promote,  or  **sell,"  the  idea 
of  bringing  children  to  the  clinics 
to  parents  and  guardians;  part  will 
be  used  to  provide  clinic  services 
that  are  more  attractive  to  clients 
than  past  clinics  have  been. 

Before  the  agency  can  make  deci- 
sions on  how  most  effectively  to 
promote  the  clinics  (what  media  or 
messages  to  use),  or  what  services 
(such  as  hours,  locations  of  clinics) 
will  be  most  attractive  to  clients,  it 
must  have  a  clear  picture  of  its 
potential  pool  of  clients,  or  ''target 
population,"  and  the  needs  and  in- 
terests of  those  clients. 

To  obtain  this  picture,  the 
agency  must  use  a  ''marketing 
approach." 


The  Marketing 
Approach 

The  above  situation  is  one  of 
many  faced  by  health  organiza- 
tions that  require  programs  that 
are  designed  with  an  eye  toward 
their  acceptance  by  consumers. 
The  marketing  approach  em- 
phasizes achievement  of  organiza- 
tional goals  by  tailoring  products, 
services  and  ideas  to  the  needs  and 
desires  of  the  target  population. 
Conversely,  marketing  campaigns 
avoid  efforts  that  are  likely  to  fail 
because  they  offer  a  product,  ser- 
vice or  idea  that  is  not  matched  to 
the  market's  tastes  or  desires. 

This  brochure  will  provide  an  in- 
troduction to  the  basic  concepts 
and  methods  of  marketing.  If  your 
organization  is  in  the  business  of 
delivering  services,  using  the 
marketing  approach  can  benefit 
both  the  organization  and  the 
people  you  serve. 


Marketing 
Applications 
for  Health 
Organizations 

Every  health  organization  tries 
to  meet  certain  health  goals  by 
providing  services  to  people  in  its 
target  population.  It  may  try  to 
reduce  the  incidence  of  childhood 
diseases  by  providing  immuniza- 
tion clinics.  A  prenatal  care  pro- 
gram could  be  used  to  reduce 
infant  mortality  and  low  birth- 
weight.  And  a  visiting  nurse  pro- 
gram would  be  one  way  of  prevent- 
ing unnecessary  hospitalization  of 
elderly  persons. 

Each  of  these  programs  is  aimed 
at  a  certain  segment  of  the 
organization's  total  target  popula- 
tion. Immunization  clinics  must  at- 
tract parents  of  young  children; 
prenatal  care  programs  must  at- 
tract pregnant  women;  and  a 
visiting  nurse  program  must  be  ac- 
cepted by  both  elderly  persons  and 
their  adult  children. 


Marketing 
Strategy 


A  marketing  strategy  allows  a 
health  organization  to  identify  the 
needs  and  interests  of  a  particular 
population  segment.  It  then  tailors 
programs  to  meet  those  needs  and 
interests,  and  selects  the  most 
effective  messages  and  media  for 
communicating  information  about 
the  programs  to  the  target  group. 

Marketing  specialists  generally 
agree  that  there  are  five  basic 
stages  in  developing  and  im- 
plementing a  market  strategy. 
These  are: 

Stage  1:  Problem  Definition 
and  Goal  Setting 

Stage  2:  Market  Analysis 

Stage  3:  Planning  and  Design 

Stage  4:  Implementation 

Stage  5:  Evaluation 
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Stage  1 


Problem  Definition 
and  Goal  Setting 

Goals  and  objectives  are 
established  by  the  health  organiza- 
tion based  on  an  assessment  of 
specific  local  needs  and  problems, 
and  on  priorities  set  by  local,  state 
and  federal  governments.  Goals 
and  objectives  should  be  defined  as 
specifically  as  possible  to  allow  for 
monitoring  and  evaluation  of  pro- 
gress toward  the  goals.  For 
example: 

Problem:  The  number  of  infants 
and  children  receiving  immuni- 
zation at  county  clinics  declined 
by  25  percent  between  1982  and 
1987,  while  the  population  of 
infants  and  children  to  age  10 


increased  by  10  percent  during 
the  same  period.  During  the 
period  1982  to  1987,  cases  of 
reportable  childhood  diseases 
increased  by  15  percent  in  the 
county. 

Objective:  To  increase  by  25  per- 
cent the  number  of  infants  and 
children  receiving  immunizations 
at  county  clinics  during  the  period 

commencing and 

ending 

Goal:  To  achieve  a  15  percent 
reduction  in  the  cases  of  childhood 
diseases  reported  during  the 
period to . 


stage  2 


Market 
Analysis 


During  this  stage,  the  health 
organization  takes  an  indepth  look 
at  its  target  population,  its  own 
internal  structure  and  resources, 
and  the  services  provided  by  other 
health  agencies.  Gathering  and 
analyzing  this  information  will 
help  the  organization: 

•  determine  the  needs,  behaviors 
and  attitudes  of  target  groups. 

•  determine  the  resources 
available  to  serve  the  target 
groups. 

•  avoid  duplication  of  services  and 
identify  new  opportunities  to 
serve  the  public. 


Market 
Segmentation 

Analyzing  a  market  should  lead 
to  ''market  segmentation;"  that  is, 
identifying  the  segments  of  the 
population  to  be  served.  A  specific 
population  segment  should  be  iden- 
tified for  every  program  or  service 
offered. 

For  example,  low-income  women 
of  childbearing  age  would  be  the 
main  segment  at  which  a  prenatal 
care  program  would  be  targeted.  A 
healthy  heart  education  campaign 
would  be  aimed  at  the  segment  of 
the  population  at  risk  for  cardio- 
vascular disease  (men  and  women 
over  35  with  one  or  more  of  the 
following  risk  factors:  family 
history  of  heart  disease, 
overweight,  smoker,  high  blood 
pressure,  high  blood  cholesterol). 

These  and  other  identified 
segments  become  the  health 
organization's  potential  consumers, 
or  target  populations.  To  win  ac- 
ceptance of  and  participation  in 
health  programs  by  as  many  con- 
sumers as  possible,  the  health 
organization  must  tailor  its  pro- 
grams to  the  different  needs  and 
interests  of  the  specific  segments 
of  the  population  to  which  each 
program  is  aimed.  Before  this 
tailoring  can  begin,  the  organiza- 
tion must  know  as  much  as  pos- 
sible about  each  market  segment 
in  terms  of  demographics,  attitudes 
and  awareness,  behavior/lifestyles, 
previous  health  care  use,  specific 
health  care  wants  and  needs,  and 
media  preferences. 


Demographics:  information  about 
the  make-up  of  the  population 
segment  in  terms  of  age,  race, 
sex,  income,  types  of  employment, 
education  level,  household  types, 
and  place  of  residence. 

Attitudes:  beliefs  of  the  target 
group  regarding  the  importance 
of  specific  health-related  behaviors 
(such  as  the  belief  by  some  that 
prenatal  care  is  not  important  to 
having  a  healthy  baby);  aware- 
ness of  health  needs  and  the 
availability  of  services;  cultural 
and  religious  beliefs  that  affect 
health  behaviors;  attitudes  toward 
health  professionals;  etc. 

Medical  Data:  information  on  the 
incidence  of  disease,  accidental 
injuries,  births,  deaths,  hospitali- 
zations, etc.,  within  the  target 
population.  (For  example,  the 
infant  mortality  and  low  birth- 
weight  rates  for  the  target  popu- 
lation would  be  needed  to  develop 
a  prenatal  care  program). 

Wants/Needs:  the  target  popula- 
tion's perceptions  of  what  it 
wants  and  needs  in  terms  of 
health  services,  health  education, 
treatment  by  health  professionals, 
clinic  locations  and  hours,  etc. 
(This  information  may  take  the 
form  of  complaints,  such  as  a 
patient's  complaint  that  clerical 
staff  did  not  treat  her  with 
respect  at  a  health  clinic). 


Media  Use:  the  target  population's 
favorite  media  (radio,  television, 
newspapers,  billboards,  etc.),  the 
specific  stations,  papers,  etc.,  and 
the  frequency  and  time  of  day 
they  use  the  media. 

(Note:  In  many  cases,  the  main  source  of 
health  care  information  for  the  patient/ 
consumer  may  he  a  physician.  By  ana- 
lyzing the  agency's  patient  records,  health 
administrators  can  identify  physicians  who 
refer  patients  most  often  and,  by  looking 
for  omissions,  those  physicians  who  need 
an  informational  visit) 

Gathering  Information 

Analyzing  a  market  and  obtain- 
ing all  the  information  needed  to 
develop  a  profile  of  the  target 
population  may  seem  overwhelm- 
ing, but  it  is  not  as  difficult  as  it 
may  appear.  Much  important  infor- 
mation is  available  free  or  at 
modest  cost  from  public  sources. 
Depending  on  the  availability  of 
staff  and  funds,  the  health  agency 
can  conduct  additional  market 
research  itself,  hire  a  private 
marketing  firm,  or  seek  assistance 
on  a  volunteer  or  "pro  bono"  basis 
from  a  marketing  expert  or  group, 
such  as  the  marketing  or  business 
department  of  a  local  college  or 
university. 

Quantitative  versus 
Qualitative 

Market  research  involves  the 
gathering,  analyzing,  and  inter- 
preting of  two  types  of  informa- 
tion. Quantitative  information  pro- 
vides hard  facts,  such  as 
demographic  data,  about  the  target 
population.  Because  the  data  is 


used  to  make  broad  generaliza- 
tions, a  large  sample  of  the  popula- 
tion must  be  used.  For  example, 
quantitative  research  must  be  con- 
ducted to  determine  the  percentage 
of  total  households  in  the  target 
population  whose  income  is  at  or 
below  the  federal  poverty  level. 

Qualitative  information  is  infor- 
mation about  the  beliefs  and 
perceptions  of  the  target  popu- 
lation. This  information  can  be 
obtained  by  using  relatively  small 
samples,  so  long  as  the  informa- 
tion is  not  used  to  make  broad 
generalizations.  Individual  inter- 
views conducted  with  25  or  more 
persons  from  the  target  group,  or 
small-group  interviews  (focus 
groups)  of  8-12  persons,  can  give 
the  health  organization  some 
insight  into  the  attitudes  and 
perceptions  of  the  target  group. 

For  example,  if  a  health  organ- 
ization wishes  to  attract  more 
pregnant  and  breastfeeding 
women  into  the  Supplemental 
Food  Program  for  Women,  Infants 
and  Children  (WIC),  it  could  con- 
duct focus  groups  with  current 
and  potential  WIC  participants 
to  learn  what  they  perceive  as 
barriers  to  participation  in  the 
program. 

Sources  of  Information 

Besides  obtaining  information 
directly  from  consumers,  a  health 
organization  can  obtain  informa- 
tion about  the  market  from  both 
internal  and  external  soiirces. 
Records  kept  by  the  health 
organization  on  public  response  to 


previous  and  ongoing  health  pro- 
grams should  be  examined.  Ad- 
ministrators, project  directors  and 
staff  members  should  be  inter- 
viewed to  obtain  insights  resulting 
from  previous  experiences. 

Outside  sources,  both  public  and 
private,  can  provide  information  at 
little  or  no  cost  to  health  organiza- 
tions. The  local  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, banks,  newspapers  and 
academic  institutions  often  collect 
demographic  information  they  are 
willing  to  share.  The  largest 
source  of  demographic  information, 
however,  is  the  U.S.  Biu-eau  of 
Census  information  on  individuals 
and  households.  Much  of  this  infor- 
mation is  available  free.  For 
assistance,  call  the  Census  Bureau 
at  (301)  763-4100. 

Another  good  source  of  informa- 
tion for  health  organizations  is  the 
National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics  (NCHS),  operated  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  The  NCHS  spon- 
sors surveys  on  a  variety  of  health- 
related  topics.  For  assistance,  call 
the  NCHS  at  (301)  436-8500  and 
ask  for  a  mailing  list  request  form 
and  a  copy  of  the  ''Current  Listing 
and  Topical  Index  to  the  Vital  and 
Health  Statistics  Series." 


stage  3 


Planning 
and  Design 

Profiles  of  population  segments 
developed  from  information 
gathered  during  the  market 
analysis  comprise  the  basis  for  a 
comprehensive  and  ongoing  market 
strategy.  This  strategy  consists  of 
one  or  more  campaigns  in  which 
the  health  organization's  programs 
and  services  are  promoted  and 
offered  in  ways  that  make  them 
attractive  to  consumers. 

Marketing  strategies  are  planned 
and  designed  around  four  com- 
ponents that  marketing  specialists 
refer  to  as  the  "marketing  mix"  or 
the  "Four  Ps."  They  are:  Product, 
Price,  Promotion,  and  Place. 


Product:  This  is  the  offering 
that  is  exchanged  with  the  con- 
sumer for  a  price.  In  health,  the 
product  may  be  a  service  (blood 
pressure  clinic)  or  an  idea  (ways 
to  prevent  heart  disease).  Pro- 
ducts should  reflect  the  needs 
and  wants  of  the  target 
population. 

Price:  This  is  anything  a  con- 
sumer exchanges  to  obtain  the 
product.  The  price  may  include 
direct  charges  (money,  work), 
opportunity  costs  (time),  psycho- 
logical costs  (worry,  risks,  doubts, 
embarrassment),  and  trade-offs 
for  future  health  (giving  up 
smoking).  Naturally,  if  the  con- 
sumer thinks  the  price  is  too 
high,  or  feels  the  costs  outweigh 
the  benefits,  he  or  she  will  not 
"buy"  the  product  (utilize  the 
health  service,  or  change  a 
health  behavior). 

Place:  This  is  the  place  or  the 
channels  for  distributing  the 
product.  Distribution  may  in- 
clude health  clinics,  health  pro- 
fessionals, community  organiza- 
tions, and  mass  media.  In  deter- 
mining the  "place"  or  distribu- 
tion of  a  product,  the  health 
organization  must  consider  the 
ease  of  access  by  the  consumer. 
If  the  product  is  a  health  clinic, 
the  organization  must  consider 
accessibility,  parking  facilities, 
transportation,  clinic  hours, 
waiting  time,  paper  work,  and 
the  way  clinic  staff  treat  the 
patients. 


Promotion:  This  refers  to  the  com- 
munication aspects  of  a  marketing 
program  and  may  involve  adver- 
tising, publicity  and  personal 
contact.  Information  gathered 
during  the  market  analysis 
should  be  used  to  determine  the 
most  effective  media  to  use  and 
to  design  effective  messages.  If 
the  right  media  are  not  used,  the 
message  may  never  reach  the 
targeted  market.  If  the  message 
is  not  effective,  it  will  not  per- 
suade the  audience,  no  matter 
what  media  are  used. 

Communication 
Strategy 

The  communication  strategy  can 
make  or  break  a  marketing  cam- 
paign. It  encompasses  and  builds 
upon  all  four  components  of  the 
marketing  mix:  product,  price, 
place  and  promotion.  The  com- 
munication strategy  will  be  ap- 
parent in  the  product  (health 
education  messages)  and  in  the 
promotion  component  (advertising 
and  publicity  messages,  public 
speaking,  brochures  and  posters, 
exhibits,  etc.). 

The  effectiveness  of  the  com- 
munication strategy  hinges  on  the 
selection  and  use  of  appropriate 
media  and  the  development  of 
effective  messages. 

Media  Selection 

The  health  organization  must 
identify  the  most  effective  media 
to  be  used  and  determine  the 
weight  that  can  be  given  to  each 


in  terms  of  budget  and  effort,  the 
approaches  that  will  be  taken  (paid 
advertising,  public  service  an- 
noiincements,  etc.),  and  the  timing 
and  frequency  of  media  and 
messages  Qieavy  introductory 
phase  followed  by  lower  sustaining 
levels;  or  steady,  continuous  flow 
with  periodic  bxirsts). 

In  making  its  media  selections, 
an  organization  should  not  forget 
interpersonal  channels.  Word-of- 
mouth  is  still  the  primary  way 
many  consumers  hear  about  health 
services  and  receive  health  educa- 
tion. Health  organizations  should 
identify  the  most  effective  chan- 
nels of  interpersonal  communica- 
tion: community  organizations, 
opinion  leaders,  clients  who  can 
talk  to  prospective  clients,  etc. 

Message  Design 

Messages  developed  to  promote 
health  services  or  persuade  the 
target  population  to  change  health 
behaviors  should  contain: 

•  the  basic  benefits  the  consumer 
can  expect  (a  longer,  healthier 
life,  etc.) 

•  evidence  to  support  the  promised 
benefits  (studies  show  that 
smokers  who  stop  smoking 
greatly  reduce  their  risk  of 
heart  disease  and  lung  cancer). 

•  the  specific  action  the  consumer 
should  take  (call  this  number; 
get  prenatal  care  early;  etc.). 

•  a  consistent  tone  or  image 
(friendly,  personal,  upbeat, 
serious,  etc.). 

•  language  appropriate  to  the 
reading  level  of  the  audience. 


Putting  it 
All  Together 

Using  the  demands  and  needs  of 
the  target  population  as  a  guide, 
the  health  organization  makes 
decisions  about  the  product,  price, 
place  and  promotion,  and  incor- 
porates these  into  a  formal  plan-of- 
action,  or  market  strategy.  But 
before  this  plan  is  implemented,  it 
should  be  pretested  to  determine 
its  effectiveness  with  the  target 
group. 


Pretesting 

Consider  the  following  situation: 
A  health  agency  has  developed  a 
marketing  strategy  for  a  new  pro- 
gram to  provide  HIV  testing  to 
persons  at  risk  for  developing 
AIDS.  Without  going  into  great 
detail: 

The  product  is  HIV  testing  and 
counseling. 

The  price  includes:  the  embar- 
rassment of  making  an  appoint- 
ment to  have  a  test;  the  fear  of 
having  a  positive  test  result;  the 
cost  of  making  a  long-distance 
phone  call  (if  it  isn't  toll-free);  the 
time  involved  in  visiting  the  clinic; 
and  other  "costs,"  such  as  arrang- 
ing transportation  or  babysitting, 
and  taking  time  off  from  a  job. 

The  place  is  the  building  and 
geographic  location  of  the  clinic; 
parking  and  transportation 
facilities;  and  health  professionals 
who  provide  the  testing  and 
counseling. 


The  promotion  involves  the  use 
of  an  appropriate  message  on 
television  public  service  an- 
nouncements and  transit  cards 
(subway  and  bus  posters)  to  per- 
suade prospective  clients  to:  (1)  call 
and  make  an  appointment,  and  (2) 
show  up  for  their  appointments. 

All  four  components  of  the 
marketing  strategy  can  be 
pretested  through  the  use  of  focus 
groups.  Focus-group  testing  in- 
volves presenting  the  components 
of  the  marketing  plan  to  one  or 
more  groups  comprised  of  8-12  per- 
sons from  the  target  audience.  A 
trained  leader  asks  group  members 
a  series  of  questions  designed  to 
elicit  their  opinions  on  the  pro- 
gram and  test  the  effectiveness  of 
the  communication  strategy.  Based 
on  comments,  complaints  or  sug- 
gestions from  group  members,  the 
health  organization  modifies  the 
marketing  strategy  to  make  it 
more  acceptable  and  effective  with 
the  target  group. 


Stage  4 


Implementation 

Once  the  market  strategy  is 
developed  and  pretested,  it  can  be 
put  into  action.  This  involves  im- 
plementing the  plan-of-action, 
monitoring  marketing  progress, 
and  monitoring  the  performance  of 
the  health  organization.  Respon- 
sibility for  overseeing  the 
marketing  program  should  be 
given  to  one  person,  who  makes 
sure  that  the  product,  price,  place 
and  promotion  components  all  fall 
into  place  according  to  plan. 


Stage  5 


Evaluation 

As  the  implementation  proceeds, 
public  response  to  the  marketing 
strategy  is  assessed  to  determine 
whether  the  program  is  meeting 
its  objectives.  Mid-course  correc- 
tions may  be  needed  if  consumer 
response  is  below  expectations  or  if 
consumers  express  dissatisfaction 
with  any  of  the  four  components  of 
the  plan. 

During  the  evaluation  stage, 
staff  should  assess: 

•  consumer  responses  (use,  atti- 
tude, acceptance,  interest, 
satisfaction). 

•  health  professionals'  responses. 

•  communication  effectiveness 
(awareness,  comprehension, 
recall,  reaction,  perceptions). 


Use  the 

Marketing 

Approach 


Marketing  enables  health 
organizations  to  understand  the 
needs  and  desires  of  health  con- 
sumers and  to  use  this  under- 
standing to  build  appealing  pro- 
grams and  services.  Consumer 
wants,  needs,  expectations,  and 
satisfactions/dissatisfactions  are 
determined  during  the  market 
analysis.  A  market  strategy  (using 
the  four  Ps)  is  developed  to  achieve 
defined  goals  and  objectives.  And, 
finally,  consumer  and  market 
response  is  continuously  evaluated, 
and  changes  in  the  program  made 
as  required. 
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